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Abstnctcrf 

JAn^NESE  OPERATIONAL  PLANS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II: 
SHORTFALLS  IN  CRITICAL  ELEMENTS 


Neatly  yean  have  passed  since  the  end  of  Wnld  Wo*  Two  in  the  Facifrcdieater  of 
operations.  Since  then,  the  reasons  and  elements  diat  contributed  to  America’s  victory  and 
Js^pan’S  defeat  have  been  ohaustingly  analyzed  by  scholan  and  historians.  This  essay  will 
examine  just  one  dement  of  that  war- Japanese  operational  plans.  The  thesis  of  Uus  pqper  is 
that  key  and  recuning  components  in  Japanese  war  plans  did  not  support  attainment  of  dieir 
operatiooal  objectives.  The  essay  will  identify  central  elonents  in  Japanese  doctrine, 
operatkxnl  levd  tactics,  training,  and  leadership.  These  elements  will  be  expkxed  against  the 
historical  backdrop  of  three  Japanese  operations:  the  plan  to  invade  New  Guinea;  theattadcon 
Midway;  and  the  plan  to  repd  the  U.S.  landing  (» the  Philippines.  From  this,  several  and 
recuning  shortfalls  in  the  Japanese  (^national  plans  will  emerge.  The  p^rer  will  conclude 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  key  lesscms  which  remain  as  valid  today  as  they  were  a  half-century 
ago. 
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PREFACE 


As  expected,  much  has  bera  written  in  the  past  fifty  years  about  World  Vfar  II.  The 
lilenture,  as  well  as  original  source  material  is  e^)edally  rich  for  die  historian  interested  in  die 
the  naval  a^iect  of  die  war  in  the  Pacific.  After  all,  it  was  the  Navy’s  war.  Howevo;  original 
JsqMUiese  source  material  and  documents  are  somewhat  limited.  This  is  due,  in  part,  because 
many  Imperial  Navy  documents  were  destroyed  in  the  final  months  of  the  war,  and  in  part, 
because  only  a  portion  of  these  have  been  tran^ted  into  English.  Most  of  the  cniginal  source 
material  was  translated  in  conjunction  widi  the  prqiaration  of  Samuel  E.  Morism’s  History  of 
ITnitaH  States  Naval  Opaations  in  Wald  11:  and  after  being  microfilmed,  this  material  was 
returned  to  Jtqian  in  1958.  Based  on  these  documents  and  odier  information,  the  Jsqianese 
D^ense  Agency’s  War  Histcvy  Section  is  prqiaring  an  official  Jryianese  account  of  die  war. 
This  project,  ahearty  totaling  ninety  volumes,  will  unlikely  be  translated  into  English. 
Howevei;  Paul  S.  Dull’s  A  Batde  History  of  die  Imnerial  Japanese  Naw  encapsulates  this 
effort  and  provides  the  Jsqianese  perspective  on  many  crucial  battles. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Institute’s  The  Japanese  Naw  in  Wald  War  n  is  a  compilation  of 
essays  written  by  forma’  officers  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  which  originally  appeared  in 
ProceedinEs.  This  book  is  helpful  in  understanding  how  key  batdes  and  campaigns  were 
planned  and  executed  from  the  Jsqianese  commanders  point-of-view.  In  additimi,  interviews 
of  Japanese  naval  officers,  conducted  by  the  United  States  Stiat^c  Bombing  Survey,  was 
odlated  into  two  volumes  entided  IntetTOsatitMis  of  Japanese  Officials.  This  work  also 
provides  foscinating  insight  into  Jtqianese  ideas  and  thoughts  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
war. 


Books  which  provided  key  informatitxi  on  the  case  studies  included:  Midway:  the 
Raftte  that  Doomed  Japan  by  Mitsuo  Fuchida  and  Masatake  Okumiya;  and  The  End  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Naw  bv  Masanori  Ito  with  Roger  Pineau. 

Lastly,  Richard  W.  Bate’s  strategical  and  tactical  analyses  of  die  batdes  of  Coral  Sea, 
Midway,and  Leyte  Gulf,  wridoi  in  the  late  1940’s  at  die  Naval  War  College,  provide  an 
excdlent  starting  point  to  review  any  of  these  key  naval  engagemoits. 
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JAPANESE  OPERATIONAL  PLANS  IN  WORLD  WAR  U: 
SHORTFALLS  IN  CRITICAL  ELEMENTS 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

“  Tlie  plans  of  staff  officers  ashore  somettmes  seem  recldess  to  tlKMC  who 

ne  egqtefkooed  in  combat  at  sea.”' 

On  Sunday,  September  2,  1945,  a  ddegatknof  nine  Japanese  officials  stood  s(demnly  on 
die  deck  d  the  USS  MISSOURI  to  sign  the  surrender  documents  which  would  formally  end 
Jqian*s  war  widi  America  and  its  allies.  It  was  undoiibtedly  difficult  for  these  men  to  jnesage  this 
moment,  when,  in  the  opening  months  of  the  Pacific  wax;  the  Imperial  Navy  had  been  so 
successful  The  pride  and  anticqntion  of  imminent  victory  th^  surdy  felt  during  those  months 
was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  sepuldual  and  humiliating  emotkms  flooding  dieir  hearts  that  day. 

Why  did  Japan  fidi?  The  answer  to  this  lay  in  numerous  and  complmc  elonents  which  are 
interwoven  into  the  operational  and  strategic  trpestry  of  Wdd  Vbr  n  and  have  been  exhaustingly 
eaqdored  by  schdars  and  analysts  for  over  fifty  years.  This  essay  will  examine  one  thread  of  that 
tqiestiy- shortfalls  in  critical  elements  in  the  JiQianese  operational  plans.  The  thesis  of  this  paper 
is  dot  key  and  recurring  compcments  in  Japanese  qierational  levd  war  plans  did  not  suj^iort 
attainment  of  didr  qxrational  objectives,  lb  examine  this,  Inqieiial  Navy  doctrine,  tactics, 
ttainiiig  and  leadershqr  will  be  reviewed  to  e^lish  an  analytkal  framework  This  framework  will 
be  used  to  examine  three  case  studies:  [1]  Operation  MO,  die  Japanese  invaarm  of  New  Guinea. 
{2]  Operation  MI,  die  planned  capture  of  Midway.  And  [3]  Operation  Sho,  the  nqidling  of  die 
U.S.  bndng  on  die  Fhilipinnes.  Eadi  operation  rdlects  differing  strategic  goals.  The  thrust  to 
New  Giunea  was  an  offensive  operation  designed  to  disnqit  the  Sea  Line  of  Communication 
(SLOQ  between  die  U.S.  and  Australia.  Operation  MI  was  also  offensive,  but  was  designed  to 
line  die  U.S.  Fleet  into  a  decisive  batde  at  a  time  when  die  Imperial  Navy  was  at  its  zenith.  And 


Admiral  Kirta  remarking  on  the  orders  he  received  from  Combined  Reet  Headquarters  during 
die  Banle  of  Leyte  Qufr,  October  1944.  Quoted  in  Masanorilto  with  RooerPIneau.  The  of  the 

Janenaee  tmoariai  Maw.  trane.An(frewY.Kuroda  and  HooarPiriaaunsiaw  York:  W.W.  Norton.  1962), p. 
179. 
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CHAPTER  II 

KEY  ELEMENTS  REVIEWED 

Doctrine.  What  was  Japan’s  naval  doctrine?  Tb  answer  this  it  is  important  to  identify  tfie 
main  fiKtorsdiat  drive  the  formulation  of  doctrine-these  factors  are:  first,  who  istfie  antidpated 
enemy,  and  seocmd,  is  their  idative  economic  and  military  strength.  Qeariy,  Japan  viewed 
the  United  States  as  the  only  real  impedment  to  its  hegemony  in  the  western  Pacific  America 
would  imdoubtedly  be  die  main  foe  It  was  also  accepted  that  Jrqian’s  economic  and  resource  base 
would  never  matdi  that  of  die  United  States.  Even  if  Japan  established  secure  sources  of  raw 
materials,  these  sources  would  always  be  vulnerable.  Moieovei;  whatever  military  advantage 
Japan  could  establish  over  the  U.S.  would  eventually  disqqiear  once  America  was  fully  committed 
to  wan 

From  dwse  two  main  ^K:tors,  two  divergent  doctrines  emerged.  The  first  doctrine 
postulaled  that  die  primary  way  to  secure  victory  was  through  a  decirive  batde  waged  against  die 
enemy  fleet  The  second  view  focused  cm  a  defmsive  posture  which  relied  mi  a  rdativdy  small 
nunilMr  of  ships  to  act  as  a  fleet-in-being. 

Both  views  had  siqiporters  in  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  defoisive  posture  was  mosdy 
favored  die  Naval  General  Staff.  Prominent  senim  officers  such  as  Ihldjiro  Onishi,  Shigeyoshi 
Inouye,  and  Nagano  Osami,’  rirmly  believed  that  a  defensive,  attritimi-based  doctrine  would 
afford  the  best  oppmtunity  for  victory.’ 

The  opposing  view,  which  favored  a  “decisive  victmy”  doctrine,  was  champimied  by  die 
Comtrined  Fleet  Staff  and,  peih^  more  inqiortandy,  counted  Isoroku  Yamamoto  as  its  most 
influential  suppoitec  This  doctrine  inherendy  embodied  a  more  aggressive,  offensive  strategy. 
But  even  Yunamoto  had  mixed  views  towards  this  doctrine;  On  one  hand  he  realized  that  the 
Ji^anese  Navy  could  not  win  with  a  purdy  defensive  posture  because  it  would  give  the  initiative 
todieAmeikans  who  could  determine  when  and  how  to  meet  the  Imperial  Fleet  Conversdy,he 
noted  diat  in  previous  war  games  a  decisive  victory  was  never  achieved  and  die  games  “were 


*  Osanri  was  serving  as  chief  of  Naval  General  Staff  in  SeptemtMr  1940. 

"YoicMHNrtia.  "Japanese  Naval  Preoeradons  for  VVbr1dV\far  II.*  Naval  War  Cofleoe  Ftevtew  44  (Soring 
1991),  pp.  75-76. 
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V 

suywied  wtwaHi^yeMcd  that  JiyaneacforoeswouM  be  gradually  ^tfled  away.”* 

Interestiii^y,  bodi  of  dieae  doctrines  were  Ixvn  cnit  of  a  sense  of  material  inioiority  that 
die  Jiqianese  fidt  duoughout  die  1920's  and  1930's.  This  sense  of  material  inferiority  and  the 
'*imderdog  mentality”  that  resulted,  influenced  many  naval  officers  and  affected  all  idiases  of  naval 
{dinning  from  strategy  to  weiqioos  design  and  {irocurement 

The  indnlity  to  firmly  commit  to  either  doctrine  is  evidenced  by  die  types  of 
weaptxis  die  Jiqnnese  designed  and  [nocured.  While  the  keds  for  the  supo-battleshijisYAMATO 
and  MUS  ASHI  were  being  laid,  plans  were  put  in  motion  to  increase  the  submarine  force.  As  a 
result,  by  the  end  of  the  war  over  126  submarines  were  built’  While  the  battleship  reflected  a 
wesqxm  capable  of  winning  the  “decisive  batde”  as  it  was  mvirioned  by  the  Japanese  in  late 
1930’s,  the  submarine,  as  die  Japanese  would  cttne  to  employ  it,  was  thought  to  be  immarily  a 
weapon  of  inteicqition  and  attrition. 

By  December  1941,  through  the  influence  of  Yamamoto,  the  “decisive  battle”  doctrine 
{xevailed.  The  opening  salvo  in  the  Badfic  war,  the  grand  attack  on  Pearl  Haiboi;  was  aflirmation 
diat  diis  doctrine  was  in  force.  When  interviewed  after  the  war.  Captain  Ibshikzu  Ohmae 
remarked,  diat  he  “bdkved  too  much  emjdiasis  was  put  on  the  oflensive  in  our  (Jiqpanese)  naval 
thinking  and  in  our  yfyi  Cdkge  Training.”*  Moreover,  this  doctrine  will  drive  the  strategy  that 
directed  all  of  the  Japanese  operational  plans.  But  as  we  shall  see  from  the  case  studies,  the 
inability  of  die  Japanese  naval  leadersh^  to  firmly  onnmit  to  either  doctrine  will  complicate  their 
war  plans  and  sow  die  seeds  of  failure. 

Tactics.  The  “decisive  batde”  doctrine,  in  large  [lart,  defined  the  tactics  which  would  be 
used  to  execute  die  cqieratiooal  plans.  Ihctics,  in  a  broad  soise,  exists  at  the  strategic,  qperatirmal, 
and  tactical  levds  of  wac  For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  we  will  focus  on  those  tactics  en^loyed 
at  the  operational  level 

The  operational  levd  tactics  used  by  the  Imperial  Navy  can  be  distilled  into  two  general 
cat^ories-  surprise  and  outranging. 


‘Ibkl..p.75. 

*ltoandPineau,  p.  24. 

'Captain  Ohmae  was  a  very  experienced  naval  officer  serving  in  the  Imperial  Navy  and  had  been 
involved  in  the  planning  for  defense  of  the  Marianas  and  Philippines  as  Chief-of-Staff  to  Vice  Admiral 
Ozawa,  CbiC  First  Mcbie  and  Third  Reels.  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  (USSBS). 
Interrogation  of  Japanese  Officials,  vol.  1.  (Washbigton:  U.S.  Government  Prfoting  Office, 1946),  p.  176. 
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Surprise  was  an  essential  qKnUkmal  tactic  used  throughout  die  war  in  the  Pacific  and  can 
be  sub-divided  into  two  key  components-  secrecy  and  deception.  Integral  to  virtuaUy  every 
operatknal  plan  was  the  use  of  die  dement  of  surprise.  The  caricature  of  the  “sneaky  rniental” 
common  in  wartime  propaganda  is  a  gross  misrqiresentation.  Nonetheless,  the  Jsyianese  sought  to 
fdd  into  thdr  qxiational  plans  the  best  elements  of  the  “Sun  Tzu”  style  of  war  fighting.  In  each 
of  dw  case  studies,  surprise,  secrecy,  and  decqption  are  significant  elements. 

Outranging  is  die  seccmd  primary  operational  tactic  which  most  of  the  Japanese  plans  were 
built  around.  Outranging  permeated  practically  every  a^iect  of  naval  planning  in  the  air,  on  the 
surface,  and  undersea. 

On  the  surface,  the  idea  was  to  deploy  large,  heavily-armored,  “unsinkable”  batdeships  and 
battle  CTUsiers  to  engage  the  memy  outside  his  effective  weapons  range.  Japan  ctnild  only  afford 
to  build  a  small  number  of  “big  ships  with  big  guns,”  thus,  quality,  not  quantity  was  the  rule.^ 
This  tit  in  niody  with  the  decisive  batde  doctrine  wherein  a  large  ship  could  mass  superior 
firepower  upon  the  oiemy.  However,  the  big  ship  idea  did  not  tit  in  well  with  attrition  style 
warfare  idiere  it  is  assumed  a  few  units  will  be  sacriticed  in  the  course  of  the  overall  campaign.  In 
addition,  the  emphasis  on  night  fighting,  with  large  ships  slugging  it  out  in  the  dark,  was 
incorporated  into  operational  tactics  as  early  as  1927.  '  Japanese  training  will  also  stress  this 
concqrt 

By  1937,  J^)an  no  Icmger  adhered  to  the  ^^bshingtcm  or  Londrai  Treaties  which  put  severe 
restrictirms  on  the  numbei;  size,  and  strength  of  naval  combatants  Japan  could  build.  The  pinnacle  , 
of  the  outranging  concept  by  surface  ships  was  reflected  in  the  YAMATO  class  battleship  which 
carried  18.1  inch  guns  with  a  range  of  40,000  meters.  As  Hirama  points  out,  “tiiese  behemoths, 
though  running  counter  to  the  new  emphasis  on  aviation,  were  mcmuments  to  tiie  strength  of  the 
outranging  idea.’^  They  woe  certainly  capable  of  outranging  and  out  gunning  any  ship  afloat  in  a 
conventirmal  surtiice-to-surface  fleet  engagement 

Outranging  as  an  operational  tactic  in  undersea  warfare  could  be  used  to  support  either  the 
decisive  battle  or  attrition  doctrines.  As  a  weapcm  of  attrition-interceptimi,  the  submarine  relied  on 
tiie  torpedo  as  its  main  weapon.  Ata  range  of  40,000  m^ers  running  at  32  knots,  the  type  91 


^  Ito  and  Pineau,  p.  12. 
*Hirama.p.  67. 

IbW..  p.  72. 
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OKygen  torpedo  had  more  don  five  times  the  rante  of  U.S.  and  Mtish  torpedoes.'*  >^idi  this 
range  and  iqieed  it  was  a  potent  weqxm  against  a  surface  ccnnbmant  in  ddwr  attrition  warfares  as 
an  dement  in  die  dedrive  battle.  In  additkm,  in  1933,  the  Navy  b^an  work  on  a  midget 
sutnnarine  which  tacticians  bdieved,  *if  properiy  developed,  would  give  the  inferior  Japanese  fled 
an  edge  in  die  decisive  battle.”"  Thus,  the  Imperial  Navy  was  well  positioned  to  utilire  the 
submarine  in  a  wide  range  of  missions  encompassing  ddier  die  decisive  battle  or  attrition- 
intereeptioD  doctrines.  How  th^  used  this  flexibility  will  be  examined  in  the  case  studies. 

Similar  to  unddsea  warfeie,  tqierational  tacdcs  using  aircraft  could  support  the  outranging 
concqit  in  ddier  a  decisive  batde  or  attridcxi  based  doctrine.  The  Japanese  stressed  the  outranging 
coocqa  in  all  of  their  aircraft.  Japanese  aircraft  at  the  start  of  the  war  included  the  Mitsubishi 
“zeio"( 1,930  nm),  die  Aidii  “Val”  dive  bomber  (970  nm),  and  the  Yokosuka  “Judy”  (1,320  nm). 
Onnpared  to  the  F4F  “Wldcat”  (860  nm),  TBD  “Devaslator”(435  nm),  and  SBD  “Daundess” 
(464  nm),  Japanese  aircraft  could  outrange  any  U.S.  aircraft.'^  Only  later  in  the  war,  using  large 
land-based  bombers,  could  the  U.S.  dcceed  the  ranges  posted  by  Japanese  aircraft. 

While  it  is  clear  that  Japanese  aircraft  could  cleariy  outrange  American  aircraft,  the  more 
salient  debait  revolved  around  the  primacy  of  die  aircraft  carrier  as  die  central  capital  ship.  Many 
influential  officers  in  the  Imperial  Navy  argued  that  aircraft  had  overtaken  the  batdeship.  By  1939 
die  attack  range  of  a  Japanese  combined  air  wing  was  about  200  nm,  far  beyond  the  range  of  any 
“big  gun.”'^  The  debate  continued  throughout  the  war  and  the  subsequent  division  in  thinking 
would  become  a  critical  elonent  in  operational  planning. 

The  Japanese  incorporated  other  operaticmal  tactics  into  their  plans.  However;  other 
eleroents  of  operaticmal  levd  tactics  such  as  maneuvo;  massing  of  force,  phasing,  and  sequencing 
can  all  be  seen  to  support  the  outranging  ooncqit 

Training.  Overall  training  for  the  Japanese  was  quite  good.  Throughout  the  war  they 
ccmtinued  to  demonstrate  excdlent  seamanship  and  airmanship  even  in  the  face  of  trmnendous 
adversity.  Their  surface  training  continued  to  stress  the  dedrive  night  engagemmit  This  ridll  was 


'"KoandPineau,  p.  51. 

"Hirama,  p.  67. 

'*  Aircraft  information  conaoHdated  from  Donald  Mackfryre,  History  of  World  Warn,  book  3,  Aircraft 
Carriy;  The  Maiaatie  weapon  (New  York:  BaNantine  Books:  1968)  and  Idem.,  History  of  World  War  II . 
book  11,  Q'itf:  in  the  PadBc  (New  York:  BaHantine  Books:1969). 

'*Hirama,p.  70. 
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an^y  demonstrated  throughout  the  war,  most  notably  during  the  battle  of  Savo  Island  in  August 
1942. 

Japanese  aviation  training  was  exodlent  at  the  start  of  the  wac  They  had  commenced 
formal  flight  training  in  1920  and  by  December  1941,  over  3,  SOO  naval  aviators  and  2,500  army 
aviators  were  ready  for  combat  At  the  start  of  die  war,  navy  and  army  pilots  entered  combat  widi 
over  over  700  and  SOO  flight  hours  reflectively.  However,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  pilot 
production  deoeased  as  the  war  progressed  so  diat  by  the  end  of  the  war  most  navy  and  army 
pilots  entered  combat  with  less  than  100  flight  hours.’^  And  as  most  aviators  will  agree,  that  is 
bardy  enough  time  to  feel  comfortable  in  the  cockpit 

Besides  the  declining  quality  of  aviators  readiing  tte  fled,  Japanese  naval  aviadcm  suffered 
in  two  additional  key  areas  which  were  directly  rdated  to  training.  First,  reconnaissance  and  more 
importantly,  its  sister  skill,  recognition  woe  very  poor  throughout  the  war.  It  is  difficult  to 
accurately  identify  ships  at  sea  from  any  air  platform,  especially  in  a  combat  situaticm.  But  couple 
this  inherent  difficulty  with  a  lack  of  prc^  recognition  and  rqxvting  training,  and  the  likelihood 
of  genoating  inaccurate  reconnaissance  reports  is  substantially  increared.  Second,  while  the  early 
cadre  of  aviators  received  night  canid  landing  training,  they  wde  far  from  proficient,  and  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  case  studies,  contributed  to  the  failure  of  thdr  opdational  plans. 

As  a  result  of  the  limited  quantity  and  quality  of  aviation  training-  the  Kamikaze  units  will 
emerge.  The  Jjqmese  will  come  to  draw  upon  tte  ‘‘Bushido”  warrior  spirit  in  an  act  of  selfless 
sacrifice  to  oompoisate  for  shortfalls  in  training  and  dwindling  airoaft  assets. 

A  similar  shortfall  occurred  in  the  submarine  force  as  a  result  of  training  and  submarine 
desigiL  The  main  focus  of  submarine  design  was  on  making  a  formidable  war  machine-  not  on 
habit^ility.  As  Masanori  Ito  points  out,  ‘The  confined  quarters  might  have  been  adequate  if  there 
had  bem  enough  men  to  rotate  the  crews  fd  propd  rest  and  rdiabilitation  after  each  mission.  But 
there  were  never  diough  trained  men.  As  time  passed,  the  efficiency  of  submarines  deteriorated 
evdi  fister  than  tiieir  numbers  decreased...  the  results  were  disastrous.”'* 

Lastly,  training  stressed  unquestioning  obediorce  at  all  levels  and  all  ranks.  This  training 


'*  United  States  Strategic  Bonding  Survey  (USSBS).  Japanese  Air  Power  (Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1946),  pp.  35-36. 

'*ltoandPineau.p.  24. 
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inchided  “standiiig  prohitntions  against  retreat,  surrendei;  and  being  taken  alive.”'*  While  diis 
intense  devotkn  to  duty  and  unwavering  discqdine  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  ctHnmander  in  the 
field,  at  the  higher  levels  of  planning  and  poticymaking  it  hinders  effective  debate,  stifles  l^himate 
criticism,  and  prevoits  probing  evaluation  of  plans  and  policies.  This  intense  obedience  existed,  to 
varying  d^rees,  among  the  Js^ese  officers  charged  with  formulating  operational  plans.  The 
result  is  diat  operational  plans  widi  essential  flaws  woe  often  initiated  without  anyone  cleaiiy  and 
forcefully  challenging  theu  validity  and  syjplicability. 

Leadership  is  the  most  challenging  element,  of  the  four;  in  the  analytical  framework  to 
review.  Partially  because  leadoship  styles  vary  considerably  among  individual  commanders,  and 
partly  because  only  fragmentary  informatitm  exists  on  Japanese  wartime  naval  leaders.  With  the 
exoq>tion  of  Yamamoto  and  other  sdect  naval  leaders,  litde  is  known.  However,  from  their 
actbns  in  battle,  three  general  qualities  emerge. 

First,  in  part,  due  to  their  early  training,  they  di^layed  intense  obedience  and  devotion  to 
duty.  Their  sense  of  commitment  and  unswerving  dedication  was  unsurpassed.  Hme  after  time, 
they  oigaged  U.S.  forces  even  when  the  odds  were  decidedly  against  them-which,  occasionally, 
paid-off.  However;  this  had  a  n^ative  side  too.  Often  when  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  a 
logical  or  operational  reason  to  press  ahead,  many  Japanese  naval  leadm  may  have  needlessly 
endangered  thdr  units-  there  by  jeopardizing  vital  assets  which  could  have  been  used  more 
effectivdy  elsewhere. 

Second,  it  is  clear  from  a  review  of  the  case  studies,  and  other  key  naval  engagements,  that 
Japanese  conunanders  woe  skilled  and  accomplished  seamen.  They  were  very  c^iable  of 
executing  complex  naval  maneuvers  and  following  operaticmal  plans. 

Third,  many  Japanese  leaders  possessed  an  underlying  sense  of  trqndatitm  bom  of  tl% 
material  inferiority  most  had  lived  through  during  die  1920’s  and  1930's.  I  believe  this  thought 
never  left  dion  and  will  emerge  at  critical  junctiems  in  several  key  batdes.  It  is  this  tension,  created 
by  their  intense  sense  of  duty  and  commitment  on  one  side,  and  this  underlying  trqridatioi  on  the 
otho;  that  mates  Jtqianese  leaders  so  complex  and  challoiging  to  fully  unrtestand.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  an  inqxxtant  dement-  one  which  will  direedy  impact  the  Japanese  in  thdr  operaticmal 
planning. 

Dan  van  der  Vat.  The  Pactflc’Campakin:  The  U.S.  •  Japanese  Naval  War  194M945 fNew  York; 
Simon  &  Schuster:  1991),  p.  44. 
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It  is  worth  noting  tiiat  the  Navy  sent  its  most  promi^g  officers  to  tours  of  duty  in 
VAudiington  as  Naval  Attaches.  Admiral  Yamamoto  and  Admiral  Nagumo  both  had  tours  in 
the  United  States.  Many  odier  officers  had  die  same  (^iportunity.'^  This  gave  the  Japanese  naval 
leadership  direct  understanding  and  a  unique  insight  into  America  that  few  U.S.  wartime  leaders 
had  of  Japan. 

It  is  important  to  recognue  the  sfmitual  and  moral  leadership  Admiral  Yamamoto  provided 
to  die  Imperial  Navy.  It  was  through  his  strengdi  of  character  and  influence  that  many  critical 
debates  on  policy  and  strata  were  resolved  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.  His  initial  reluctance  to 
go  to  war  widi  the  United  States  is  aclcnowle<%ed  by  many  and  was  based  on  his  poscmal  and 
accurate  assessment  of  projected  American  war  fighting  potential.  But  once  Japan  was  committed 
to  war,  he  was  determined  to  win  the  ‘‘decisive  naval  batde.”"  When  die  transport  plane  he  was 
embarked  on  was  shot  down  in  April  1943  by  U.S.  P-38's,  the  Imperial  Navy  suffered  a  major 
defeat  No  odier  naval  leader  could  completely  take  his  place  and  the  unifying  effect  he  provided 
was  lost 


Japan  (Annapolis:  U.S. 


MRsuo  Fuchida.  and  Masatake  Okumiva.  Midway:  The  Battle  t 
Navid  Insttute:  1965),  p.  34. 

’*  Paul  S.  Did,  A  Battle  HistorvoftheImperialJapaneseNaw:  1941-1945  (Annapolis:  US.  Naval 
Instkute:  197^,  p.  6. 
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CHAPTER  111 


CASE  STUDIES 

Hirtorical  Perspective.  1b  fully  understand  and  review  die  Japanese  operational 
sdiraie  it  is  inqxxtant  to  {dace  it  within  die  conteict  of  die  surrounding  stral^icoivironmait  The 
Jqianese  strategic  planners  continued  the  debate  over  whedier  Jtqian  should  adc^  an  offenave  or 
defensive  posture  after  their  tteniendous  success  in  die  first  phase  of  die  Padftc  war.'*  However; 
by  early  1942,  there  were  duee  primary  factors  influendng  the  Japanese  deciskm  to  target  both 
Port  Mexesby  and  Midway.  First,  aldiough  the  attack  on  Peari  HarbOT  had  been  a  tactical 
success,  tfaeJapanese  did  not  destroy  the  American  carrier  force  in  die  Pacific.  ThecatTfers  were 
die  only  remaining  element  preventing  Japanese  naval  h^mony  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  fdt  diat  by 
May  of  1942  th^  were  just  ‘‘one  batde  away”  and  that  controlling  die  SLCX!  to  Australia, 
capturing  Midway,  and  destroying  the  carrier  fleet  would  permanendy  tip  the  stral^ic  balance  of 
power  in  favor  of  Japan.”  Thus,  it  was  inperalive  that  the  Japanese  oigage  and  destroy  theU.S. 
carrier  force  in  a  decisive  batde.  The  Japanese  correedy  assumed  that  die  only  way  to  "lure  out” 
die  American  carriers  was  to  threaten  vital  U.S.  strat^c  points.  Both  Port  Moresby  and  Midway 
were  perceived  as  vital  points. 

Sectmd,  die  Japanese  had  s^  up  along  side  thdr  "co-prosperity  phere”  a  line  of 
strategic  defense  diat  would  guarantee  the  security  of  the  Jpanese  homdand.  On  18  April  1942 
this  security  was  boldly  challenged  whoi  a  squadron  of  16  Army  B-2S  bombers,  under  the 
emnmand  of  Cdonel  Jimmy  Doolittle,  launcted  from  the  USS  HORNET  to  attack  tar]^  in 
Ibltyo  and  other  Japanese  cities.”  This  action  was  the  catalyst  that  dispdled  any  disagreement 
among  senior  Japanese  strat^sts  cm  the  s^nificanoe  of  securing  an  expanded  defense  perimeter 
ortfaenecessity  to  attack  Midway.  As  one  Japanese  source  relays,  "The  greatest  importance  of  the 
Doditderaid  lay  in  its  immediate  effect  on  diectmtroversy  still  going  on  over  the  Combined  Fleet 
{to  for  an  assault  <»i  Midway....,  the  raid  steded  its  determination  to  press  for  early  execution  of 
die  operation  as  originally  planned.”” 

'*FuchidaandOkurniya.p.48. 

"John  Keegan,  The  Second  World  War  (New  York:  VKng.  1990),  pp.  266-267. 

**  Duane  Schultz.  The  Dooittle  Raid  (New  York;  St  Martin’e  Press,  1988),  pp.  292-295. 

"  FuchUa  and  Okumiya,  p.  71 . 
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Third,  the  Jiqxmese  had  decided  to  confixxit  the  U.S.,  in  part,  based  on  its  peroqptkm  diat 
die  Imperial  Navy  had  reached  a  level  of  parity  with  U.S.  Navy.  The  ‘‘window  of  opportunity”  to 
defeat  the  U.S.  Navy  would  r^dly  close  by  1942  when  the  full  effect  of  the  United  State’s  Two- 
Ocean  Expansicm  Act  of  1940  would  shift  die  balance  of  naval  power  in  America’s  favot  Thus,  it 
was  imperative  that  die  Japanese  seek  a  dedrive  naval  victory  that  would  con^  die  U.S.  to 
negotiate  a  setdement  which  would  acquiesce  to  Japan’s  primary  dmnands  in  die  Baciflc. 

The  motive  bdiind  the  defense  of  the  I^ilippines  was  mudi  different  from  the 
conrideiatkxis  behind  New  Guinea  or  Midway.  By  1944,  die  Imperial  Navy  was  showing  signs 
of  severe  strain.  Still  reeling  from  their  dismal  losses  in  June  during  the  batde  of  die  Marianas, 
they  estimated  that  the  defense  of  the  Philippines  represented  thdr  “last  chance”  at  a  decisive 
victory.  Although  strategy  based  on  the  dedsive  batde  doctrine  had  produced  perilous  results, 
many  were  still  looking  for  that  (me  chance  to  crush  the  enmny  with  a  single  blow. 

Thus,  within  this  historical  ctmtext,  the  overall  long-term,  strat^c  guidance  was 
established  from  which  the  operational  plans  woe  formulated. 

Case  Study  #1:  Operation  MO  (The  Battle  of  Coral  Sea).  The  operational 
objectives  for  Operaticm  MO,  were  threefold:  [1]  Invade  Port  Moresby  and  establish  a  naval  and 
air  base  there;  [2]  Establish  Tulagi,  a  small  island  across  from  Guadalcanal,  as  a  se^iort  base;  and 
[3]  set  a  traq)  for  the  U.S.  Pacific  fleet  responding  to  the  Port  Me  sby  invasion  and  destroy 
decirivdy,  those  forces  encountered.”  The  objectives  would  be  secured  by  three  main  forces. 
The  Port  Mcnesby  Invasion  force  was  broken  into  five  smaller  forces  widi  Vice  Admiral  Inouye  in 
overall  command  Arignificandy  smaller  invasion  force  led  by  Rear  Admiral  Shima  was  to  secure 
Tulagi,  and  lasdy  the  carrier  strike  force  undo*  Mce  Admiral  Thkagi  was  to  provide  support  feu' the 
invari(m  as  wdl  as  intereqa  any  U.S.  forces  sent  to  challenge  the  invasion.  Appendix  I  provides 
detailed  oiganizatxm  of  die  J^ranese  forces  for  Operation  MO. 

It  is  in  the  cqierational  plan  for  the  invaskm  of  Port  Mcmesby  that  the  split  in  doctrine  will 
first  present  a  problem.  Operational  plans  should  always  support  the  overall  strategic  goal.  What 
was  die  primary  strategic  goal?  Qose  scrutiny  suggests  that  expanding  the  detimse  perimeter  to 
die  south,  for  reasons  imeviously  discussed,  was  paramount  Why  then  did  the  Japanese  include 
destnictkm  of  die  fleet  as  a  secondary  operational  goal?  This  resulted  from  split  in  doctrinal 
thinking  where  both  amoems  were  addressed  by  supporting  the  attrition  based  strata  through 
"Dun,  p.  118. 
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catpUKfing  and  itreogtfaening  fee  defenae  perimeta;  white  concurrently  seddng  the  decisive  battle. 
Mae  importandy,  tile  oonsequen(»  of  this  q)lit  was  ftat  it  forced  the  Jiqxuiese  to  {dan  foraqtiitin 
opentioiial  files.  Instead  of  massing  all  qxmtional  fires  to  adiieve  tiie  operational  goal  of 
securing  Port  Moresby,  a  large  portion  of  theqierational  fire  potential  stayed  with  Thkagi’s  carrier 
strike  force  to  meet  the  incoming  U.S.  fleet  In  addition,  Yamamoto  believed  that  this  operation 
would  be  easy  and  (mly  a  relativdy  small  force  was  allotted  to  Operation  MO  which  further 
limited  the  operational  fire  that  could  be  directed  to  suppot  the  invasion. 

Thetqierational  tactics  used  in  tiie  plan  for  Operation  MO  also  caused  problems.  First,  as 
with  all  Jiqianese  plans,  surprise  was  a  key  elemoit  Had  the  Jsqianese  beoi  able  to  quickly 
establish  air  bases  in  the  Coral  Sea  area,  fiom  whidi  effective  numbers  of  Imig-range,  land-based 
aircraft  could  sortie,  it  would  have  been  very  diffkult  fw  tite  U.S.  to  muster  enough  forces,  this 
early  in  the  war,  to  challenge  them.  Operational  phasing  was  also  key  here  in  that  it  Wc  oriant 
to  establish  these  bases  and  secure  Ttilagi  and  Pot  Moresby  before  .U.S.  forces  altered  aic  Coral 
Sea. 

However;  tiie  critical  element  of  surprise  was  lost  as  American  cryptologists  had  broken  the 
Japanese  naval  code,  JN-25.  U.S.  Naval  Intelligetioe  had  suggested  tiiat  the  Japanese  were 
planning  an  operation  south  of  Raboul,  and  by  late  April,  the  missing  pieces  b^an  to  emerge-- 
Port  Moresby  was  the  target”  With  the  element  of  surprise  negated,  tiie  phasing  of  the  plan  was 
intempted  by  tiie  unorpected  arrival  by  Iksk  Fbrce  17.  Not  only  was  the  phasing  intorupted 
but,  perhaps  more  significantly,  it  shocked  tiie  Japanese  carrio*  task  force,  who,  for  tiie  first  time 
had  to  confrcmt  one  or  two  American  aircraft  carriers  in  tiie  first-ever;  carrier-to-carrier  naval 
battle.  This  factor  disrupted  tiie  original  plan.  And  as  it  did  not  contain  a  contingency 
or  teanch,  tiie  oitire  opoation  was  at  risik. 

One  way  in  which  the  loss  of  the  element  of  surprise  could  have  beoi  overcome  was 
through  the  proper  use  of  the  Japanese  operational  tactic  of  outranging.  Methodical  use  of  air 
reoainaissanoe  could  have  detected  TF  17  as  they  ^proached  the  area.  Howevo;  most  planes 
were  attacking  Port  Moresby  in  support  of  the  landing.  Ironically,  this  was  an  inhoent  paradox  in 
the  Japanese  plan.  While  airoaft  woe  needed  to  support  the  landing  at  Port  Moeriiy,  they  were 
also  needed  simultaneously  to  reconnoiter  the  area  to  the  east  to  alert  the  Japanese  carrier  taric  force 
of  tiie  incoming  U.S.  fleet  Only  by  substantially  increaang  the  number  of  aircraft  committed  to 

**  Waier  Lord  Incredtole  Vk^tNew  York:  Harper  Row,  1967),  pp.  17-19. 
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diisopefationoouldduspfDUeinbesolved.  But  as  a  large  number  of  aircraft  were  bdng  hdd  for 
the  iqnoming  operation  at  Midway,  increasiiig  the  number  of  aircraft  for  Operation  MO  was 
unlikdy. 

But  of  the  JiQranese  jdan  ibr  Operation  MO  called  for  the  use  of  submarines  toreoonnmter 
die  area.  Of  Ihe21  submarines  avaUdde  to  dqdoy  in  oftensive  operations  in  early  1942,  only  six 
were  assigned  to  operation  NK)  while  the  renraining  IS  went  to  support  die  Midway  invasion.  At 
no  time  during  Operation  MI  was  IPl?  sighted  by  a  Japanese  submarine.”  This  is  not  surprising 
given  the  tremendously  large  area  these  six  submarines  were  assigned  to  patrol  This  was  the  first 
ooca^  theJapanese  had  to  use  their  submarines  in  the  interceptor-attrition  role,  and  due  to  lack 
of  realistic  eiqiectBtions,  tfa^  lost  the  opportunity  to  engugc  the  enrnny  fleet 

At  this  point  in  the  war  the  Japanese  were  rdativdy  better  trained  than  their  American 
counterparts.  Moreover,  most  had  gained  valuable  eiqierience  and  were  seasoned  in  cennbat 
operations  duDu^  their  earlier  victories.  Of  die  12  units  operating  at  Tulagi,  only  (me  destroyer; 
two  patrol  boats,  and  a  transport  were  lost  during  die  attack  of  over  70  U.S.  planes.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  solid  training  th^  had  received  and  is  even  more  impressive  considering  no  air  cover 
was  provided  to  these  units. 

In  additiem,  the  training  of  Japanese  aviators  was  also  quite  solid.  As  a  direct  result  of 
aetkm  against  TF 17  by  aviators  launching  from  ZUIKAKU  and  SHOKAKU,  the  LEXINGTON, 
fleet  oiler  NEOSHO,  and  the  destroyer  SIMS  were  all  sunk.  This  was  acccmqilished  by  pilots 
flying  in  poor  weather  and  widKxit  the  aid  of  any  type  of  radan 

Overall,  the  training  the  Japanese  had  received  supported  die  operational  plan.  They  were 
rea^  and  capable,  ocdlectively  and  individually,  to  cany  out  the  plan.  However;  two  aspects  of 
their  training  would  not  support  the  overall  misskm. 

First,  Japanese  {ulots  had  received  instruetkm  and  training  m  night  carrier  landing.  As 
Optain  \kma(dca.  Operations  Officer  Sdi  Air  Flotilla  relayed,  “...about  two  thirds  of  all  pilots 
were  thoroughly  trained  at  night””  As  an  naval  aviators  who  have  landed  aboard  a  ship  know- 
diis  is  an  extremdy  perishable  skill.  Thus  it  is  nioely  diat  the  Japanese  pilots  were  far  from 
profxtienL  Thb  argument  is  sufported  by  die  fact  dial  eleven  Jspanese  pilots  were  kilted  returning 

"RiehiiiriW  Bafciit  ThflHiute  M<w01  toMav  11.  ig42:  and  TarMraU  Anahwis 

(Nevport  Naval  War  Colege:  1947),  p.  15. 

**US8B8,  IntarmniiHnn.  p.54. 
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toA^CMiimitttedvkfcllowjaglileafteraoooactionooTMay.  OpendianueinployiiieBtof 
JilMBeK  afacnrft  tints  beeune  liiniled  ts  attndcs  had  to  be  conqtlesed  ai^  aD  {danes  reoofvered 
before  daik.  It  is  nolewortiiy  lliat  cariier  that  same  evening,  six  Ja^nnese  i^ots  tried  to  land  on 
YORinX>WN  mistaking  her  for  a  Japanese  carriet”  This  event  bdrays  a  more  serious  shortfidl  in 
Jqianese  training--  recognition  of  targets. 

As  previously,  die  recognition  skills  of  Japanese  pilots  were  poor  During  die 

batdecrf  Coral  Sea,  Japanese  aviators  consislendy  made  errors  in  reporting  the  type  of  ships  diey 
had  ^[totted  and  attacked.  So  mudi  so  that  they  inooirecdy  identified  NEOSHO  and  SIMS  as  a 
carrier  and  cruiser.  As  a  result,  Moe  Admiral  Thkagi  ordered  a  massive  strike  against  these  two 
riiips  missing  an  <q)portunity  to  oigage  the  carriers  in  TFl  7  who  were  about  to  attack  die  Japanese 
carrier  SHCXIO-  a  part  of  Rear  Admiral  Goto’s  Cover  Force.”  This  shortfall  in  recognition  and 
identification,  in  part  due  to  inadequate  training,  pioveu  to  be  costly  and  direcdy  impacted  the 
outcome  of  the  battle. 

Jiqpanese  leadersh^  directed  the  formation  of  the  plan  for  Operation  MO.  Both  Operation 
MO,  and  Operation  MI  ^dway]  were  {banned  nearly  simultaneously.  Naval  leaders  did  not  want 
to  divert  assets  to  support  qieratxms  in  die  Southwest  Pacific  and  were  focusing  dieir  effmls  on 
Midway.  However;  at  this  pdnt  in  die  war  the  Japanese  Army  had  a  larger  voice  in  the  formation 
of  overall  strata  and  the  Navy  agreed  to  suppcfft  die  invasion  of  Port  Moresby.  Th^  did  this  for 
two  reasons.  First,  naval  leaders  felt  very  confident  that  Operation  MO  would  be  easy,  partially 
because  th^  did  not  anticqate  any  formidable  of^xisition,  and  because  thdr  confidence  levd  was 
at  an  all-time  high.  Second,  the  Army  did  not  fully  suiqiiort  die  plan  to  attack  Midway.  So  to 
appease  die  Army  and  win  support  for  the  Midway  operation,  the  Navy  agreed  to  suj^iort 
Operation  MO  with  a  less-dian-optimum  number  of  forces. 

B^ond  die  planning  a^iect  of  thisqieration,  Jjqianese  leadership  had  a  significant  impact 
(m  the  outcome  of  die  battle.  First,  Rear  Admiral  Haia  seems  to  have  exhibited  die  dichotcmiy  of 
character  described  previously.  His  actions  revealed  a  mix  of  a  fierce  sense  of  honor  and 
underlyii^  trepidation.  As  Bates  point  out  he  suffered  and^'unexpected  loss  of  face.,  and  struck 
out  almost  blindly*  when  SH(XIO  was  sunk  by  fodishly  laundiing  aircraft  against  TF17  whoi 
dieir  location  was  undetermined.  Conversely,  when  he  felt  that  both  American  carriers  had  been 


ElotMoriBon, 


'Dul.p.124. 


( Boston;  Little,  Brown  and  Co..  1963),  p.  144. 


sunk,  be  cut-shoft  tiie  attKk  and  withdrew  * 

Second,  when  Vice  Adnmal  Inouye  was  told  of  the  carrier  action  tt>  the  east  of  Jomard 
Pass,  he  stopped  the  southwvd  movement  of  die  invasion  face  and  eventually  called  off  die 
opecatioo.  Perseverance  is  perhiqis  die  most  inqxxiant  quality  for  a  commander  leading  an 
invasion  force.  ^M^dxwt  perseverance  on  die  part  of  Inouye,  die  leaderdi^  aspect  of  die  invaaon 
jdan  had  a  fotal  flaw,  ft  was  Yjamamoto  himself,  who,  upon  learning  dut  Japanese  forces  were 
disengaging,  countermanded  Inouye  and  ordered  diat  Japanese  forces  seek  and  utterly  destroy  all 
ronaining  enony  forces.” 

The  Japanese  were  aUe  to  win  a  tactical  victoy  during  the  batde  of  Coral  Sea  by  infecting 
mote  damage  to  the  U.S.  fleet  dian  they  diemsdves  received.  However;  more  significantly, 
shortfalls  in  doctrine,  tactics,  training,  and  leadership  contributed  to  the  operational  failure  of  die 
phm.  Theprimary  operational  goal  of  invacfing  Port  Morediy  was  na  attained  and  while  the  plan 
did  draw  art  the  U.S.  fleet,  the  ensuing  battie  was  fsr  from  decisive.  Of  the  three  operational 
objectives  to  be  met,  oily  the  estaUishment  of  Tblagi  as  a  base  of  operations  was  fully  achieved 
The  outcome  of  Operation  MO  will  have  implicatiais  during  the  next  maja  batde  in  die  Pacific- 
Midway. 

Case  Study  #2:  Operation  MI  (The  Battle  of  Midway).  The  operational 
objectives  for  the  Japanese  at  Midway  were  clear-  nhe  first  and  more  limited  objective  was  the 
seizure  of  Midway  itself  as  an  advance  air  base  to  facOitate  the  earty  detection  of  enony  forces 
operating  westward  fiom  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  secoid,  mudi  broader  objective  was  to  draw 
out  die  United  Stales  Pacific  Fleet's  remaining  strength  so  that  it  could  be  engaged  and  destroyed 
ina  dedavebatde.””  ftis  important  to  note  that  the  Japanese  envisioned  securing  Midway  pria 
to  any  maja  fleet  engagement” 

The  operational  plan  called  for  die  Main  Face  to  destroy  die  enemy  fleet  by  (tecisive  naval 
action  and  to  support  both  die  Mobile  Force  and  the  Occupation  Force.  The  Mobile  Face  was  to 
destroy  dieeneoty  fleet  by  decisive  naval  action  and  to  siqiport  the  Midway  Ooaqiation  Face  by 
air  attada  on  aircraft,  surface  craft,  and  base  facilities  on  Midway  Island.  The  Ocoqiation  Force 


"Bataa.  Coral  San,  pp.  124-1%. 
**Dul.p.128. 

''RjchklaandOkumiya.  p.  78. 
**lbid,p.86. 
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TteNcxihmFoiceiioiniiMlly  hadd^  First,  it  was  to  invade  priiicq)le 

points  in  die  ^AfesteroAkutiaiis  and  to  destroy  U.S.  installations  there.  Second,  it  was  tasked  with 
protecting  die  noidieni  flank  of  the  forces  operating  around  Midway.  Third,  and  perhaps  most 
significantly,  it  was  deagned  to  be  a  diversionary  force.  Appendix  n  provides  die  task  force 
organization  for  Operation  MI. 

The  sidit  in  Jqianese  doctrine  that  was  present  during  Operation  Nft)  was  si^ierficially 
reserved  by  the  time  the  plans  for  NGdway  were  finalized.  The  Japanese  were  firmly  committed  to 
seddng  the  decisive  batde.  However;  even  though  the  ^lit  in  doctrine  was  resolved,  two  other 
questions  arise:  What  did  die  Japanese  see  as  die  cspital  ship  (the  operational  CXXj)?  And  how 
would  die  ded^  battle  be  conducted? 

Following  the  battle  of  Coral  Sea,  the  Japanese  believed  ENTERPRISE,  HORNET,  and 
SARATOGA  were  the  (mly  carriers  ready  for  combat  action.”  Th^  correctly  understood  die 
carrier’s  position  as  lie  American  ’‘center  of  gravity”  [COG].  In  1942,  this  was  quite  a  concqitual 
leqi  as  die  battleship  was  still  oemsidered,  by  many,  the  capital  sh^  of  the  fleet  It  is  ironic  that  die 
Japanese  considered  die  American  carriers  as  the  COG,  while  still  believing  that  the  batdeship  was 
their  principal  cspHal  ship.  This  is  eviderK»d  in  die  way  th^  planned  to  redqiloy  the  five  main 
forces  to  intercqiit  and  defeat  die  U.S.  fleet  Admiral  Yamamoto’s  Main  Force  Main  Body,  which 
contained  die  prindpal  batdeships,  was  to  be  600  miles  nOTthwest  of  Midway.  Asubgroup  of  the 
Main  Force,  the  Guard  Force,  would  position  itsdf  500  miles  nordi  of  Yamamoto’s  group.  Vice 
Admiral  Nagumo’s  carriers  would  be  in  a  poation  300  miles  east  providing  a  screen  for 
\hmamolo’s  group  .  The  Second  Carrier  Strike  Force,  a  subset  of  the  Northern  Fence  would 
detadi  and  proceed  fiom  die  Aleutians  to  a  pant  300  miles  east  of  die  Guard  Force.  Lasdy,  three 
submarine  cordons  would  be  established  uang  15  submarines  from  Submarine  Squadrons 
One,Three,  and  Five.”  It  is  dear  fiom  this  arrangement  of  forces  that  the  Japanese  firmly  believed 
tint  die  battlediqiremaiiied  the  heart  of  dieirfle^  As  Optain  Fudiida  points  out  the  whde  plan 
for  hfidway  rested  on  an  obsolete  concept,  still  denninant  in  die  Japanese  Ccmibined  Fleet 
Headquarters,  that  “batdesh^  radier  than  carriers  constituted  die  main  batde  straigth  of  die 


**R)icl.p.79.  And  RtehardW.  Bates.  The  Battle  of  MMwav  incfadinQ  the  Ateutian  Phase.  June  3  to 
June  14. 1942.  SWteoieal  and  Tatsteal  Anatwah/ttoMinnft!  Naval  War  CoHege,  1948),  p.  31. 

**  RjchUa  and  Okumlya,  pp.  86-87. 
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Ftoet...^<l  tile  fallacy  of  this  conoqit  was  to  be  driven  home  witii  tragic  force.”” 

Similar  to  the  plan  for  Operation  MO«  tiie  plan  for  Midway  rested  on  surjnise  and 
deoqition.  And  like  Operation  MO,  through  code  tmaldng  and  intdligenoe  efforts,  the  U.S. 
anticqiBted  tiie  Japanese  moves  and  sortied  a  formidable  fleet,  which  included  three  carriers,  to 
airive  at  Midway  prior  to  die  arrival  of  Japanese  forces.  Thus,  witii  the  loss  of  the  dement  of 
surprise,  tiie  jtiiasing  for  tiie  operation  would  beocmiitietely  dislocated.  Phasing  was  ane^iecially 
critical  dement  in  tiie  plan  for  toleration  MI.  The  first  ftiiase  of  tiie  operation  around  Midway 
would  focus  (Ml  tile  invasion  and  capture  of  the  idand  itsdf.  Once  Midway  was  secured,  the  four 
battie  forces  would  rqioation  thensdves  around  Midway  to  intercept  and  destroy  the  oiemy.  In 
addition,  Japanese  shcve-based  air  would  hdp  drfend  Midway  and  would  i»ovide  critical  Imig- 
range  air  reccmnaissance.”  It  is  important  to  remonber  that  any  major  naval  erigagement  with 
U.S.  forces  was  {tianned  to  occur  after  Midway  was  occupied.  This  over-rdiance  on  surprise  as  a 
main  dement  of  the  plan  would  once  again  prove  fotal  for  the  Imperial  Navy. 

Operational  deception  was  also  compromised  during  Operation  MI.  If  decqition  is  to  be 
effoctive  it  must  first  be  percdved  as  a  plausible  and  realistic  move,  and  second,  it  has  to  be 
ccmvincing.  The  attack  on  tiie  Aleutians  was  indeed  a  plausible  move  for  tiie  Imperial  Navy  and 
from  a  Japanese  per^iective,  a  fdgn  toward  Aladca  should  have  sent  tiie  U.S.  reding.  Witiiout 
being  able  to  read  Japanese  operational  messages,  it  is  doubtful  the  U.S.  would  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  that  Midway,  and  not  the  Aleutians,  was  the  primary  target”  But  the  critical  elonent 
here  is  that  while  a  main  Japanese  thrust  against  tiie  Aleutians  was  plausible  and  feasible,  it  was 
not  bdfoved  by  the  Americans.  Thus,  any  ostensible  gains  tiie  J^ianese  might  have  realized  by  a 
deceptive  move  north  was  n^ated  by  the  U.S.  Navy’s  ability  to  ’’read  the  mail.” 

Howevei;  this  deceptive  move  had  another  effect  It  forced  Yamamoto  to  divide  his  forces. 
Instead  of  massing  every  available  unit  to  participate  in  what  he  himself  envisioned  as  the  "decisive 
battie”  tiiat  was  planned  for  Midway,  a  sizable  portion  of  his  force  was  operating  wdl  north,  away 
from  the  main  area  of  oigagement 

Reconnaissance  outranging  was  also  a  critical  a^iect  of  this  plan  and  focused  on  the 
effoctive  detection  of  the  U.S.  force  hearting  to  Midway.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  botii 


**lbid.p.ga 

**  Ibid.  pp.  86-87. 
•’Lord.  pp.  17-29. 
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subiBiriiiM  aiidairptfi^  Unlils  Gird  Sea,  an  efiective  number  of  sulnnariiies  were  included  in 
tiieplan.  Even  though  tiiey  were  vulneraUe  to  air  attack,  the  three  submarine  cordons  planned  for 
tte  area  noctii  and  south  of  French  Frigate  Shoals  w(Mild  have  provided  the  Japanese  fleet  with 
vahnAde  infomuitkMi.  The  air  reconnaissance  problem  was  sol^  in  part  by  using  die  Japanese 
Navy’s  newett  long-range  aircraft,  die  Type-2  flying  boat..  Flying  fiom  bases  in  the  Marshall 
Islands,  die  Typ^2  would  put  down  in  an  Attdl  en  route  to  Hawaii,  refuel  from  a  waiting 
submarine,  dien  proceed  to  patrol  the  Hawaiian  Op-Area  and  lepmt  the  sqiproach  of  the  U.  S.  fleet 

Howevo;  again,  the  disruption  in  the  operational  phasing  caused  neither  the  air  or 
submarine  forces  to  arrive  at  their  designated  patrcd  areas.  This  n^ated  any  outranging  advantage 
the  Japanese  included  in  the  plan. 

The  training  the  Japanese  received  pricff  to  Midway  was  quite  solid.  Throughout  the  batde, 
airmen  and  seamen  alike  performed  admirably.  Japanese  pilots,  once  again,  displayed  thdr 
tremmidous  flying  acumen  and  attacked  U.S.  ships  quite  effectivdy.  There  were  plenty  of  fully 
trained  aviators  to  man  die  air  wings. 

But  similar  to  their  action  at  Coral  Sea,  Japanese  aviators  di^layed  substandard 
reccHUiaissanoe  and  recognition  skills.  Thdr  performance  in  these  areas  coupled  widi  a  poor 
seaidi  plan  presented  the  Japanese  commanders  with  an  inaccurate  and  mideading  operational 
picture.  Jsq»nese  leadership  and  judgmrat  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  the 
inadequate  search  plan.  Confident  that  the  U.S.  fleet  would  not  be  in  the  area  prior  to  the  initial 
attadc  <m  hfidway,  they  did  not  emi^iasize  reconnaissance  in  the  early  stages  of  the  operation. 

Viet  Admiral  Nagumo,  the  officer  in  tactical  command  of  the  aircrafl  carriers,  was  a 
confident  and  aggressive  leaden”  Unlike  many  of  the  odier  Jsqianese  commanders,  he  did  not 
display  mudi  trqiidation.  He  was  ideally  suited  to  cany  out  the  operatiraial  plan  for  the  attack  on 
Midway  aiKl  tead  the  Jspanese  air  effort  in  the  dedrive  battle.  But  it  was  his  uncharactoistic 
indedsivaiess  and  clouded  focus  cm  the  primary  goal  of  Operation  MI,  whidi  led  to  one  of  the 
most  crucial  evoits  in  die  Pacific  Vfyt. 

When  the  first  attadc  wave  over  Midway  rqxxted  that  a  secemd  strike  on  the  idand  was 
requited,  Nagumo  ordered  AKAGI’s  and  KAGA’s  planes  to  change  armaments  from  torpedoes 
and  armor  piercing  bombs  to  fragmoitatirai  bombs  for  use  at  Midway.  He  did  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  he  had  not  erqrected  to  find  U.S.  carriers  in  the  area  at  diat  time.  This 

“  Nagumo  had  commanded  the  Peart  Harbor  Strike  Force  In  December  1 941 . 
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preooncqytioa  was  rdnibrced  by  the  absence  of  any  contact  reports  from  his  search  planes. 
Second,  he  did  not  focus  (m  the  primary  operational  objective-  destruction  of  die  U.S.  fleet 
When  one  of  his  search  planes  rqxxted  the  presence  of  at  least  cme  U.S.  cama,  he  changed  his 
inmd  and  ordered  die  aircraft  armiitg  on  the  hangar  deckuptotheflightdeckin  whatever  way  they 
were  configured  and  ordered  the  flight  deck  aircraft  below  to  rearm  for  attack  against  the  U.S. 
ships.  This  dedskm  was  die  greatest  (^xrational  miscalculation  at  Midway,  and  perh^is,  die 
entire  Pacific  war. 

The  final  outcome  of  Operation  MI  was  far  fiom  what  the  Japanese  had  visualized.  In  die 
four-day  battie  that  ensued,  they  lost  four  carriers,  a  heavy  oiiiser,  322  aircraft,  and  over  5,000 
men.  By  contrast,  the  U.S.  lost  (me  carrier  a  destroyer;  ISO  aircraft,  and  300  moi.”  They  had,  as 
planned,  engaged  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  in  a  decisive  batde,  but  the  clear  victors  were  the 
Americans.  The  only  long  term  gain  by  the  Japanese  were  two  islands  in  the  Aloitians,  which 
were  so  inagnificant  that  the  U.S.  never  bothered  to  retake  th«iL^ 

Case  Study  f>3:  Operation  Sho  (The  Battle  of  Levte  Gulf).  The 
operational  plan  to  drfend  the  Philii^iines  against  the  impending  U.S  invasion  there  occurred  in  a 
strategic  oavironment  mucdi  different  fiom  either  Operatitm  MO  or  MI.  First,  Operation  Sho 
[victory]  was  concdved  at  a  time  whoi  the  strmgdi  of  Japanese  farces  were  at  their  nadir: 
Seccmd,  planning  fix’  (^leraticm  Sho  would  be  quite  compressed  The  Japanese  had  just  suffered  a 
msyor  defeat  during  the  battle  of  the  Philipinne  Sea.  They  had  counted  on  a  great  victcxy  there, 
and  no  plans  fix  future  operaticms  were  prepared.**  LasUy,  when  formulating  plans  fix  Operaticm 
MO  and  MI,  the  Japanese  had  to  plan  to  encounter  (xily  two  to  four  American  carries.  Hoe  they 
would  (xmfnmt  over  32  U.S.  carriers  of  all  types. 

The  overall  operational  objective  was  to  prevent  U.S.  forces  fiom  landing  on  the 
Philippines  in  suf^xxt  of  the  lai^  strat^c  goal  of  defending  the  Japanese  homeland  An 
ad(fitk)naloperati(mal  goal  was  to  seek  out  the  U.S.  fleet  and  once  again,  meet  tiimn  in  a  decisive 
battle. 

Japanese  planners  were  quite  encumbered  in  their  planning.  They  did  not  bdieve  the 
*•  the  Japanese  carriers  AKAGT.  HIRYU,  SORYU,  KAGA. 

^Charles  Messenger.  The  Chronological  Atlas  of  World  IVm  (New  York:  Macmilan,  1969),  pp. 
104-105. 

Tomi|  Koyanagi,  The  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,”  in  The  Japanese  Maw  In  World  War  II.  Introduction  by 
Raymond  O’Connor  (AnnapoHs:  U.S.  Naval  Institote,  1969),  p.  106. 
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Inqierial  fleet  would  be  ready  for  aiwthernM^oigjqiffnentuntUte  spring  of  1945  However,  it 
was  dear  ttiat  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  wtMild  be  bearing  down  cm  the  Ptulippines  by  late  Fall  1944. 
The  broad  operational  scheme  of  the  original  plan  called  for  the  First  Striking  Force,  under  Vkx 
Admiral  Kurita,  to  interoqjt  the  landing  force  and  annihilate  them,  ^^ce  Admiral  Ozawa’s  carrier 
divisicm  would  come  flom  the  northeast  to  draw  the  U.S.  carrier  force  away  from  Leyte  and  its 
protecdcm  of  the  U.S.  landing  force.  Kurita  was  to  reach  Leyte  through  San  Bernardino  Strait  via 
the  Sibuyan  Sea.  Asouthern  force  under  Rear  Admiral  Nishimura,  with  a  follow-on  force  under 
Rear  Admiral  Shima  would  transit  the  Surigao  Strait  south  of  Leyte  Gulf.  Land-based  air  would 
be  provided  by  Mce  Admiral  Onishi’s  Fifth  Base  Ah  Force  in  foe  Ifoilippines  and  by  Vice  Admiral 
Fukudome’s  Sixth  Base  Air  Force  out  of  Formosa. 

Again,  like  the  two  previous  case  studies,  the  split  in  doctrine  will  n^alively  impact  the 
operational  plan.  First,  was  this  an  offensive  or  defensive  (iteration?  Admiral  Toyoda,  Chief-of- 
Staff  of  foe  Naval  General  Staff,  had  directed  that  the  fleet  intercept  and  “destroy  the  enemy 
transports  before  they  disassemble.”  And  if  this  was  impossible  “to  engage  and  destroy  the  enemy 
in  their  anchorage.”  In  addition,  the  First  and  Second  Air  Fleets  wene  to  “conduct  surprise  attacks 
cm  foe  carriers  and  transports.”  But  Kurita’s  staff  was  disturbed  by  this  and  asked  Combined  Fleet 
Headquarters  for  clarifrcaticm  of  Ibyoda’s  intent  They  queried  that  according  to  the  order  “the 
primary  targets  of  the  First  Striking  Force  are  enemy  transport,  but  if  by  chance  carriers  come 
within  range  of  our  force,  may  we,  in  ccx>peration  with  shore-based  au;  engage  the  carrier  and 
then  return  to  annihilate  the  transport?”  Tb  this  question.  Combined  Fleet  said,  “yes.”"  Thus, 
even  among  foe  senior  staffs,  the  operational  plan  did  not  have  a  definite  direction.  Moreover,  foe 
plan  that  resulted  required  three  sq)arate  surface  forces  to  transit  through  two  risky  and  potentially 
well-^faided  straits  in  suppent  of  an  ill-4efined  operational  objective. 

In  additiem,  even  this  late  in  the  war,  battleships  were  still  seen  as  bdng  able  to  effectivdy 
win  the  deciave  naval  engagement  Howev^,  even  though  the  Japanese  had  come  to  aj^neciate 
the  carrier’s  role  in  naval  warfare,  they  ncmetheless  hdd  steadfast  to  the  bdief  that  their  battleships 
and  heavy  cruisers  could  still  win  a  decisive  victory.  At  this  point  in  foe  war,  holding  on  to  his 
bdief  may  have  been  bom  of  deqroatiem,  as  th^  simply  could  not  match  America’s  carrier  force 
in  late  1944. 


**lbid..  pp.  100-109. 
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The  (^national  level  tactics  otvisioned  f(»r  the  plan  also  created  potential  difficulties.  This 
essay  has  analyzed  just  two  of  the  many  Japanese  operational  plans  which  rdied  heavily  on 
(^Krational  surprise.  However  at  Leyte,  operational  surprise  could  not  be  employed  by  the 
Japanese.  While  they  were  still  looking  fOT  the  decisive  battle,  for  them,  Leyte  was  inherently  a 
defensive  operation.  Th^  could  only  strike  once  they  ascertained  where  and  whoi  U.S.  forces 
would  land  cm  the  Philippines.  Even  Mce  Admiral  Ozawa’s  carrier  force,  which  had  some 
offensive  potential  was  there  ‘‘not  to  attack,  but  to  be  attacked.”^ 

In  the  two  previous  case  studies  in  which  surprise  was  an  int^;ral  part  of  the  Japanese 
operational  plans-  those  plans  Med.  This  suggests  that  operational  surfffise  was  not  all  that 
effective.  However;  where  operational  surprise  may  have  been  an  important  afreet  of  tire 
Jrqranese  plans  is  in  building  morale  and  giving  the  troops  a  psychological  edge.  The  absence  of 
this  elenient  from  Operatitm  Sho  ermtributed  to  the  diminished  psychological  momentum  the 
Js^ese  experienced  at  Leyte. 

In  the  plan  for  Leyte,  the  Japanese  also  lost  their  potential  advantage  in  outranging.  Land- 
based  air;  if  used  effectively,  could  have  provided  the  critical  outranging  needed  to  counter  the 
U.S.  carrier  fleet  However,  significant  support  from  shore-based  air  power  was  lost  because  of 
the  limited  numbers  of  planes,  poor  training,  and  most  significantly,  difficulty  in  coordinating  air 
support  between  the  unit^  ashore  and  forces  afloat  Witii  this  loss,  any  hope  of  outranging  the 
U.S.  fleet  through  use  of  air  power  vanished. 

The  Jsq;)anese  tried  desperately  to  enhance  tire  outranging  curability  of  tiidr  surface  ships. 
While  at  Hiro^ma  Bay  both  Ozawa’s  and  Kurita’s  fleets  were  retrofitted  with  the  first  Japanese 
radar  sets.^  But  with  only  limited  training  and  erqrerience  in  this  new  technology,  this  action 
proved  to  be  too-little,  too-late.  Thus,  in  the  air  and  on  the  surface,  Japanese  forces  altered 
Operation  Sho  clearly  outranged  by  the  U.S.  Fleet 

Lastiy,  the  final  plan  called  for  four  separate  fmees  of  varying  size,  and  with  specialized 
stroigths  and  weaknesses,  to  converge  on  tiie  enemy  fleet  Tb  mass  operational  fires,  flawless 
synchronization  and  coonfination  were  vital  But  problems  with  converging  these  forces  were 
compounded  by  the  local  “terrain”  whidi  required  they  transit  through  two  voy  narrow  and 
potentially  wdl  defended  straits.  Ctmqrlicating  this  further  was  the  fact  that  the  plan  contained  no 

**  Ito  and  Rneau.  p.  145! 
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cnatingeiicies  for  delays  Of  diverskwi*.  Thus,  when  Kurita’s  fleet  was  stalled  on  temofning  of  24 
Oclbberasaiesultofafladc,hnshiniiira’s  force  was  slowed  to  13  knots  so  as  to  airive  at  Leyte  in 
^ndi  with  Kurita.  This  invited  attack  from  patrol  boats  and  submarines  and  eventually  q)elled 
doom  for  Nishimura’s  force. 

Several  dements  related  to  training  also  impacted  the  Japanese  plan.  While  at  Lingga 
Anchorage,  an  area  just  aooss  the  strait  fiom  Singapore,  the  Imperial  Fleet  trained  furiously. 
Tbndji  Koyanagi,  Kurita’s  chid‘-of-staff  at  foe  time,  bdieved  that  overall,  training  during  this 
period  was  quite  satisfactory.^  Relentlessly,  the  officers  and  sailors  trained  for,  what  many 
believed,  would  be  foe  **]ast  stand”  of  foe  Imperial  Navy.  Night  surfoce  action  was  stressed. 
Their  best  chance  of  defeating  U.S.  forces  was  to  ragage  thrai  in  a  night  surface  batde  using  foe 
18.1  inch  guns  on  YAMATO  and  MUSASHI.^ 

Another  key  phase  of  the  Japanese  plan,  one  for  which  they  had  practiced  and  thought 
about  at  Lingga,  was  breaking  into  the  U.S.  anchorage  during  the  invasion.  Optimally,  this 
should  be  done  while  foe  U.S.  fleet  was  lanfong  personnd  and  equipment  ashore,  which  they 
would  no  doubt  do  during  daylight  hours.  But  if  the  Japanese  attacked  during  the  day  fodr 
battleships  and  cruisers  were  quite  vulnerable  to  attack  fiom  U.S.  carrier  planes.  Conversely,  the 
difficulties  of  penetrating  the  anchorage  with  large  ships,  at  night  were  tremendous.  Thus,  foe 
J^nnese  plan  contained  one  operational  task  which  was  almost  impossible  to  effecdvdy 
aoconq)lish  wifo  the  operational  tactics  proposed.  This  was  a  s^ious  omcqptual  flaw  in  the 
J^)anese  plan. 

Evidence  of  the  tronenoous  difficuity  in  intercq>ting  and  attacking  during  the  day  can  be 
seen  in  the  action  of  Kurita’s  force  when  they  OKOuntered  several  U.S.  carriers  in  the  early 
mmning  of  25  October  In  a  dash  to  close  the  gap  between  his  forces  and  the  American  carriers  on 
foe  horizmi,  Kurita’s  force  sped  forward  without  any  coordination  and  woe  spread  out  over  an 
area  in  excess  of  IS  miles.*^  This,  in  part,  can  be  attributed  to  a  breakdown  in  tactical  procedures 
as  a  result  of  insufficient  training. 

As  noted,  effective  land-based  air  power  was  essential  if  the  J^)anese  plan  for  L^ne  had 
any  chance  of  succeeding.  As  Inoguchi  and  Nak^ima  point  out,  ^Japan’s  only  offensive  resources 

^Koyanagi.  p.  109. 

**ltoandPbiaau,p.  115. 
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were  her  land-based  air  fleets,  whose  pilots  were  pitifully  inexperienced.”^  These  pilots  had 
virtually  no  combat  experience,  and  perhayps  even  mote  significantly,  possessed  only  minimal 
flight  time.  Out  of  this  serious  shoitM  m  training  and  with  the  absolute  sense  of  desperation  die 
Jaynnese  fdt-  the  Kamikaze  coips  were  bom.  As  Ito  and  Pineau  remark,  "Almost  daily,  men 
were  killed  in  practice  landing  and  takeoffs  from  carrier  decks.  Observing  these  accidents,  die 
pilots  thonsdves  b^an  to  fed  that  if  diQr  were  going  to  die  on  carrier  decks,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  die  crashing  into  the  decks  of  enemy  carriers.”^ 

Thus,  Leyte  Gulf  was  the  first  time  American  forces  «icountered  die  Kamikaze  pilot  Of 
the  93  fighters  and  57  bombers  die  Ja^ianese  used  on  25  October  in  conventional  attacks  against 
the  U.S.  Fleet,  ncHie  inflicted  any  damage.  However,  of  the  ten  "^lecial  attack”  planes  launched 
on  the  25di  of  October  five  scored  direct  hits  on  U.S.  ships,  causing  notable  damage  as  the 
incredulous  Americans  stood  by  dazed  and  bewildered.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Kamikaze  corps 
rqpresoit  the  most  serious  and  grave  response  to  poor  training  and  inferior  numbers  in  all  of 
military  history. 

I  believe  that  the  critical  failure  in  Jjqianese  leadership  was  the  single  most  important 
dement  leading  to  thdr  defeat  at  LQle  Gulf.  From  the  very  start  of  the  planning  for  Leyte,  the 
leadership  failed  to  recognize  that  the  probability  of  preventing  a  U.S.  landing  on  the  Philippines 
was  near  zero.  And  r^ardless  of  how  noble  and  gallant  it  is  to  stand  up  to  an  overwhdming  foe, 
it  is  pure  folly  to  do  so  when  there  is  absolutely  no  realistic  hope  of  wiiming.  Many  of  the  s^or 
Japanese  leaders  felt  that  this  would  be  thdr  final  sortie.  V^ce  Admiral  Nishimura  had  severe 
personal  reservations  over  the  chances  of  the  ^lan  working,  he  was  nonetheless  committed  to  the 
operation.  Nishimura  had  lost  his  only  son  Idji,  at  the  Philippines,  and  though  the  plan  for  L^te 
was  near  hopeless,  he  may  have  wdcomed  the  opportunity  "to  have  an  assignment  whicn  would 
permit  him  to  die  nobly  and  join  his  son.”  One  of  the  most  solemn  responsibilities  a  commander 
has  to  his  troops  is  to  determine  whoi  his  forces  have  had  enough  and  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
prevail,  and  thra,  to  take  action  to  oisure  their  safety  and  security. 


**  RMhei  tnogucN,  and  Tadishi  Nakajriia,  The  Kamicaze  Attack  Corps,'  in  The  Japanese  Naw  in 
World  war  ti.  irxroduction  by  Raymond  O'Connor  (AnnapoTis;  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  1969),  p.  120. 
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ftit  effective  leidenhip  suffered  in  another  way  too.  Admiral  Ibyoda,  Commander-in- 
Giief,  Ccxnbined  Fleet,  was  not  presoit  at  the  battfe.  Many  officers  felt  diat  be  should  oomefinom 
Japan  to  lead  the  fleet  at  this  most  crucial  time.”  Conqdicating  this  was  Combined  Fleet  Staff’s 
indedaon  during  the  planning  phase  of  operations,  as  well  as  didr  tendency  to  try  to  control  the 
battle  from  the  beach.  This  was  not  mdy  fruitless,  but  added  confiiskm  to  the  action  and  infuriated 
those  fighting  the  battle  at  sea 

In  summary,  fiom  its  inception,  Operation  Sho  suffered  fiom  compressed,  unrealistic,  and 
insufficient  planning.  This,  coupled  with  significant  shortfalls  in  training  and  less-than-optimum 
leadership,  led  to  fee  eventual  drniise  of  the  Imperial  Fleet  at  Leyte-  the  last  real  battle  they  would 
fight  Asked  if  fee  plan  for  Operation  Sho  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  formulated  given  fee 
forces  available,  Mce  Admiral  Ozawa  rq)lied,  “I  think  feat  was  the  best  plan  which  we  could  apply 
but  not  the  best  theoretical  plan...(but)  I  think  it  was  the  best  plan  under  the  conditions.”” 


**Koyanagi,  p.  109. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

LESSONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Common  FJwngnte  nf  JanaiMtse  Onerational  Plans.  This  essay  has  primarily 
focused  <mtfioae  factors  in  tte  Japanese  {dans  that  contributed  to  their  Mure.  In  faimess  to  the 


Imperial  Navy,  there  were  many  dements  not  discussed  here  that  he^md  die  Japanese  meet  die 
materially  siqierior  U.S.  in  a  protracted  war  waged  across  the  breaddi  of  the  Pacific. 

^t  Driiat  were  the  conunoo  n^adve  dements  present  in  eadi  case  study?  From  die 


foregoing  review,  four  main  dements  emerge: 

First,  the  Jiqianese  over-emphasized  die  elements  of  surprise  and  deoqition  in  ad  of  their 
operational  planning.  There  were  no  branches  or  contingency  plans  to  M  back  on  when  the 
dement  of  surprise  was  lost  at  both  Coral  Sea  and  Midway.  The  J^xmese  singly  did  not  have 
ahernate  plans  in  {dace  should  the  dement  of  surprise  be  lost  At  Leyte  Gulf,  when  operational 
surprise  was  nearly  impossible,  di^  started  die  operation  fixnn  a  point  of  psychological 
inftriority. 

Deception  too,  was  an  int^ral  pert  of  tbdr  plans.  It  is  not  difficult  to  postulate  that  had 
Thmamoto  retained  die  fleet  he  sent  to  die  Aleutians  and  massed  them  with  his  own  forces  presmit 


aroundhfidway,  the outocmie  of  diiscruciaibatde  may  have  bem  quite  different 

Second,  the  q;dit  in  doctrine  had  rqiercussions  throughout  the  entire  Imperial  Navy.  The 
^t  between  die  decisive  batde  and  the  attri^-intercqition  doctrine,  n^advdy  impacted  the  way 
operations  were  imtially  planned,  to  the  way  th^  were  eventually  executed.  Japanese  war 
planners  were  never  folly  axnmitted  to  ddier  doctrine,  even  though  Thmamoto  had,  in  die  early 
days  of  die  war;  pushed  for  a  strata  based  on  die  decisive  victory  doctrine.  Had  th^  folly 
committed  to  ddier  doctrine,  operational  levd  thinking  may  have  focused  on  diffoent  operational 
kvd  tactics  and  put  into  idace  more  effective  plans  to  counter  U.S.  forces. 

Third,  dcoughout  die  war  the  Jsqanese  suffered  from  poor  intelligence.  On  die  qierational 
levd  this  was  manifesled  in  die  poor  reconnaissance  schemes  in  the  qieratkxial  plans.  On  die 
tactical  levd,  diis  was  manifested  in  the  absdute  poor  recognition  of  miemy  surface  units  and  in 
die  subsequent  inaccurate  reporting  of  these  units  by  aviators.  In  defense  of  the  Japanese  aviators, 
U.S.  forces  suffered  fiom  this  same  defidency.  However;  die  U.S.  fleet  was  able  to  overomie 
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lUt  flB  te  cpwKloml  levd  by  bciDg  tkit  to  retd  die  encoded  Japeneae  naval  meawge  traffic. 
Tims,  Japaneae  collection  and  appKcatioo  of  imdKgence  infbnnaioa  at  both  tbe  operational  and 
tadical  levds  aufGered. 

Lastly,  die  Japanese  operational  tactics  written  into  their  plans  were  noi  efiecdve  in 
combatii^  tbe  U.S.  fleet  The  decisive  battle,  v«diich  most  Jsqnnese  believed  “should”  take  place 
during  a  night  surface  engagement,  never  oocuntd- primarily  because  U.S.  forces  had  outgrown 
dus  tactic  and  had  shifted  their  operational  plans  accordingly.  In  naval  warfare,  it  is  impossible  to 
meetdieenemy  using  your  operational  sdieme  if  he  redies  and  does  not  come  ftaward  to  engage 
in  batde  on  your  terms.  American  forces  omsistendy  avoided  “pure”  surface  ei^agements  and 
primarily  idied  on  carrier-based  aviation  to  generate  qxratiooal  fire.  Howevo;  on  those 
occarions  when  die  U.S.  inadvertendy  <x  carelessly  met  the  Japanese  during  a  night  engagonent 
most  notably  at  Savo  Island,  Japanese  forces  did  quite  well.  But  the  aircraft  carrier  had  quickly 
establiriied  itself,  early  on  in  the  war;  as  the  primary  capital  ship  and  all  operational  tactk;s  would 
revdve  around  its  use.  Had  the  Japanese  clearly  and  forcefully  recognized  this,  dieir  operational 
plans  could  have  been  adjusted  accordingly.  The  battles  of  Coral  Sea,  Midway,  and  Leyte  Gulf 
would  have  been  different 

Key  Lessons  for  Tbdav^  Warfighters.  What  do  these  lessons  tell  us  today  about 
our  own  operations  and  do  they  have  any  rdevancy  for  today’s  war-fighters  and  planners?  I 
believe  diey  echo  four  essential  thones. 

First  doctrine  must  be  unified  and  agreed  upon  by  ail.  Doctrine  drives  all  aspects  of  war 
planning  and  fighting.  All  concerned  must  fully  understand  and  be  committed  to  this  doctrine  fm*  a 
unity  of  effort  to  exist  With  a  dear  and  forcdul  doctrine,  one  whidi  accounts  for  your  strragths 
and  weaknesses  and  those  of  your  potential  enemy,  plans  which  optimize  tiie  chances  for  success 
can  be  formulated. 

Second,  the  rde  of  intdligence  is  as  critical  today  as  it  was  50  years  ago.  Many  historians 
have  argued  tiiat  the  United  State’s  ability  to  antidpate  Jiqranese  operational  movonents  was  tiie 
singile  most  important  factor  in  winning  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  Ibday  prc^  recognitkm  and 
reoonnaissanoe  is  not  only  tiie  job  of  aviators,  but  is  also  the  re^xmsibility  of  a  whole  host  of 
tedmkians  and  operators.  F!rom  tiie  initial  formulation  of  a  plan,  to  tiie  dynamic  execution  of  that 
jtian,  rdt^iiig  information  quiddy  and  accurately  to  the  commander  is  essential 
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Third,  the  emiriiasis  on  operatioDal  kvd  surprise  should  be  limited.  In  today’s 
environment  where  sophisticated  sensors  and  global,  real-time  information  prevails,  adiieving 
qmtional  tevd  surprise  will  be  difficult  There  may  be  instances,  dqrendirtg  on  the  enemy, 
^i^iere  surprise  could  be  used  efiGectively.  But  is  should  be  used  as  a  force  multi{dier  versus  an 
essential  aspect  of  a  plan. 

Lastly,  and  peihqrs  most  signifkandy,  diere  must  be  a  unity  of  effort  among  die 
leadership.  This  unity  ofdfort  rests  on  die  foundation  provided  by  omsistent  doctrine,  effective 
idanning,  and  aggressive  execution  of  plans  mortared  together  at  the  very  highest  levds  of 
command.  Our  emjdiasis  on  joint  planning  and  oiecutiao  goes  a  long  way  toward  adiieving  this 
unity  of  effort-  but  it  must  start  fiom  die  top  to  be  truly  effective. 

Had  die  Japanese  been  unified  in  dieir  dunking  and  planning  in  early  1941,  interaction  and 
discusskms  between  the  Army,  who  were  pushing  for  war  with  die  U.S.,  and  the  Navy,  who 
sought  to  avoid  this  confrontation,  may  have  led  to  die  dedsion  to  avoid  a  war  with  America. 
Upon  being  interviewed  at  die  end  of  the  war,  Mce  Admiral  Ozawa  remarked:  “It  is  my  qiinion 
diat  dds  war  diould  never  have  taken  place.  The  present  is  greadyctmfused,  spiritually  as  well  as 
materialty:  and  until  tilings  settle  down  a  Ihde  more,  I  cannot  make  any  kind  of  prediction  or 
estimate  as  to  the  future.”^ 
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Clow  &IMW1  Force:  Rear  Admiral  Goto 
U^cankr  1 

Dwtrayer  1 

Support  France,  Main  Body:  Rear  Admiral  Goto 
Heavy  cruiaers:  4 


CARRIER  SraiK 
Heavy 


IKE  FORCE:  ^SoeAttoirallbkagi 


caniers:  2 

2 
6 


Heavy  embers: 
Destroyers: 

Sttbaarine  France 
Sdbmgiiies: 


6 
2 

IPLAfil  INYASIQN  f  ORCB  Rear  Admiral  Slrima 
Destroyer.  2 

Ifineii^en:  3 

IVao^iact  1 

bfisc.«mdliaty  craft  6 

Soiace:PndS.Diia,  AIMjteHMttyrftlRlBW^Ja^^ 

:  U.S.  NaviJ  iMti^  19781.  do.  1^13ft  tetod  W.  Ba^  TlieBa^  of  Coral 

l?42;  FMl  Ttefcal  AlWlVlHil  ^  rntu^  iqat)^ 


APPENDIX  n 

ORGANIZATION  OF  JAPANESE  FORCES 
FOR  OPERATION  MI  {The  Strike  on  Midway] 


CVs 


BBS 


Cruisers 


Destroyers 


Other  Ships 


Rftin  Body 
1  Adiniial  Yunamoto 


iin 


1 


Jist  Carrier  Strike 
■Force 

|MoeAdiniial!<h<guino 


412] 


11 


Midway  Occupati<m 
■Force 

■Vice  Adminl  Kondo 


1(3] 


10 


20 


15  Transportsl^l 

2  Seaplane 
Ifenders 

4  Minesweepers 

3  Cargo/Supirfy 


Plorthern  [Aleutians] 
Force 

Moe  Admiral  Hosogaya 


8 


12 


|3  Minesweepers 
1  kfindayer 

[3  Tran^xMts^^^ 


■Advance  [Submarine] 
Force 

Moe  Admiral  Komatsu 


1(6] 


IS  Submarines 
2  Sub  tenders 


Shore-Based  Air  Force 
Moe  Admiral  Tsukahara 


AIRCRAFT 
108  Fighters 
82  Bombers 
26  Scout  and 
Seaplanes 


Notes:  [1]  8  type-96  bombers 

[2]  261  aircraft 

[3] 24aiicraft 


[4]  5,000  ground  troops 

[5]  2,450  ground  troc^ 

[6]  &tsed  m  Kwajelein 


Source:  Ibble  consolidated  from  MitsuoPuchida,  and  Masatake  Olnimi^  Midway:  The 
Raffle  that  Doomed  Japan  (Aruupolis:  U.S.  Naval  Institute:  1955),  p.  80-84.  Richard  W. 
Bates.  The  Battle  of  Midway  incliHfing  flie  Aleutian  Phase.  June  3  to  June  14. 1942. 
Stettepcal  and  Tiirriflal  Anaiy«i«  rNiwpnif  Naval  Yhr  Collie,  1948),  pp.  18-33 


AmNDDcm 


mtGANIZATION  OF  JAPANESE  FORCES 
FOR  OPERATION  SHO  rn»«  DefeiiM  of  the  PhUippines] 


Batdeshtps: 
Ifetvy  Qruiaen: 
lij^Quisers: 
Dampen: 


I  Admiral  Kurita 

3  [Yamaio,  HAahashi] 
6 
1 
9 

L  Vice  Admiral  Kurita 


Hjsavy  Ondsers: 
li^t  Cruisers: 
Destrayen: 


Heavy  Oniisen: 
light  Cndser 
Dmtipyers: 


Mce  Admiral  Shima 
2 
1 
4 


a  FORCEC  !  Mce  Admiral  Shima 
Hjsavy  Cruisers:  2 

UghtCruiser  1 

Dmhoyers:  7 

Destn^Tranqxirts:  4 


Admiral  Sakmiju 

Heavy  Quiaers: 
Light  Cruiser 
Desm^ers: 


Heavy  Carrier, 
light  Ganior: 
Bttdeshqj/Caniers 
light  Cnusers: 
Dmboyers: 

SUPPLY  FORCE 

Destroyer: 

Uuikers: 

Esooit  vessels: 


Vice  Admiral  Ozawa 


Sootoe:  End  S.  Dull, 
(Amapolit:  U.S.  Nav 


I  Institute:  197»,pp.  335-3 


t 
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